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The following is a slightly edited transcript of a round- 
table discussion sponsored by the University of Oregon 
Radio Forum Committee. The discussion was tape-re- 
corded and is being released currently over a number of 
Oregon radio stations. 

Participants in the forum were: J. ALSTON ADAMS, prest- 
dent of the Federal Home Loan Bank of San Francisco and 
former member of the Home Loan Bank Board; BEN 
H. Hazen, president of the Benjamin Franklin Savings 
and Loan Association of Portland and former president 
of the United States Savings and Loan League; WILLIAM J. 
ROBERT, associate professor of business administration, 
University of Oregon, and director of the Security Savings 
and Loan Association of Eugene: and Wrstry C. Bat- 
LAINE, professor of business administration, University of 
Oregon, who acted as moderator. 


BALLAINE: Recently Burroughs Clearing House maga- 
zine contained an article by its Washington correspondent 
titled “Savings and Loan Achieve Top Billing in Congress” 
which stated, “In the annals of finance. this year may go 
down as the Year of Maturity for the savings and loan in- 
dustry.”” During recent years, statistics giving the growth of 
the various types of savings institutions have shown savings 
and loan associations to be growing the most rapidly. 

Mr. Adams, you are in a position where you have a 
broad view of the savings and loan association business. 
especially here on the Pacific Coast. Can you tell us what 
are the basic reasons why the savings and loan associations 
are making such a splendid showing? 

ApaMs: I think that the savings and loan business has 
taken on a new look in the last few years. The outstanding 
features are: first, the Federal Home Loan Bank system, 
which acts as a reserve system for the savings and loan 
associations; second, Federal charters (it was twenty years 
ago that the Federal government issued its first charter to 
a local association; previously they had been issued only 
by the states); third, the insurance of accounts in the 
member institutions up to $10.000; and, fourth. the super- 
vision and examination by Federal authorities. 

RosertT: Mr. Adams, you mentioned insurance of the 
accounts in the savings and loan associations. Is that com- 
parable to the insurance program for commercial banks? 

ApAMs: Yes, I think so. It is a government corporation: 
I would say, for all intents and purposes, the corporations 
for the insurance of hanks and of savings and loan asso- 
ciations are practically parallel. 

Rosert: From the standpoint of the saver, then, his ac- 
count in a savings and loan association is protected by 
Federal insurance to the extent of $10,000. 

AbaMs: That is right. 

HAzeN: That is, wherever the association carries insur- 
ance. There are some that do not carry it. 

BALLAINE: You spoke of a new look. In what way is this 
a new look as compared to an old look? 
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Apams: The Federal Home Loan Bank system, which is 
nationwide, did not exist prior to 1934. It is composed of 
eleven so-called regional banks which provide for the 
liquidity of member savings and loan associations. This 
enables a savings and loan association to have cash made 
available to it immediately in the event that it wants to meet 
the demands of its members for withdrawing their funds. 
The associations invest their money long-term and are 
quite often called upon to pay it back on short notice: the 
Federal Home Loan banks in their district discount their 
long-term mortgages and provide the cash immediately. 

Hazen: Dr. Ballaine. I would like to get in on this topic, 
too, if | may, because it seems to me that this is an aspect 
of the savings and loan business which is misunderstood 
by so many people today. I know that back in the great de- 
pression of the 1930s most of the savings and loan associa- 
tions had a great many mortgages which they could not 
sell and which were of no value as collateral in borrowing. 
Today, with the Federal Home Loan Bank system. a savings 
and loan association, when it has a heavy demand for with- 
drawals. can only use not its own cash, its own government 
bonds; but probably 80 per cent of its assets are in mort- 
gages and it can take these over to the Home Lean Bank. 
and borrow about 50 per cent of their value. That enables a 
savings and loan association today to be one of the most 
liquid of savings institutions. 

Ropert: Mr. Hazen, in that connection, where does a 
Federal Home Loan Bank get its funds? 

Hazen: Maybe I had better pass that one to Mr. Adams 
because he operates the Federal Home Loan Bank of San 
Francisco. 

ApAmMs: It has several sources of funds, the first of which 
is its capital stock subscribed by the member savings and 
loan associations; second, it has the deposits placed with 
it by the member associations: and third, it may sell de- 
bentures to the investing public. large corporations, com- 
mercial banks, «nd others. 

BALLAINE: Let us now turn to the grass roots of the sav- 
ings and loan association business. Mr. Hazen. you are 
the president of a local savings and loan association. No 
doubt many of our listeners are savers or borrowers of 
one of these institutions. Can you tell us just what a savings 
and loan association is? 

Hazen: There is a technical definition, Dr. Ballaine, 
that says that a savings and loan association is a group of 
people who save their money together and lend it to one 
another for the financing of homes. That is a very. very 
simplified definition, Actually there are two departments 
in a savings and loan association—one receives savings 
from the public and pays the savers the result of its earn- 
ings, while the other department lends money on homes. 
these loans being paid monthly. In addition to that, the 
association takes a part of its money and puts it into gov- 
ernment bonds, and carries some of it in cash in the local 
banking institutions and in the Llome Loan Bank as well. 
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That is about all there is to a savings and loan association. 
SALLAINE: Its assets, then, are largely loans on people’s 
homes? 

HAzeEN: Yes, the savings and loan business is the largest 
factor in the home loan financing in this country. Last year 
it loaned 40 per cent of all the money loaned on homes. 

Bai.LAtNe: Is it correct that the savings and loan associa- 
tions are the principal institutions that stand ready to make 
loans at all times? 

Hazen: Yes, that is a distinctive feature which I didn’t 
mention and I think it is important. The savings and loan 
associations are dedicated to financing homes and they are 
always, or nearly always, in the home loan market. There 
may be a change in the price and yield of bonds that at- 
tracts other home loan investors out of the home loan mar- 
ket. but it does not attract the savings and loan association 
because home financing is their function. They are making 
loans on homes every day. 

Rosert: Is it correct to say that most of the savings 
and loan associations are mutual organizations? 

Hazen: Well, yes. in percentage terms most of them are 
mutual associations, but we have some very fine associa- 
tions in this state that are state-chartered and maintain a 
guaranty capital which guarantees the savings that they 
carry in lieu of the reserves that are carried by mutual asso- 
ciations. 

Rosert: [s a mutual association as safe a place to place 
your money? 

HAZEN: Statistically, they are about on a par. The re- 
serves and surplus carried by the savings and loan asso- 
ciations of the country are about equal to the capital and 
surplus that are carried by commercial banks or that are 
carried by the guaranty capital savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Apams: I might add that they both carry the same 
amount of insurance, if they have the insurance of ac- 
counts. 

BALLAINE: It is my understanding that there are two 
systems of loan associations, those that are chartered by 
state and those that are Federally chartered. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Hazen: That is right, and they run about half and half. 
In this state there are more federals than there are state- 
chartered, but, nationally speaking, there are about as 
many Federal associations as state-chartered. 

BALLAINE: About how many associations are there in 
Oregon? 

Hazen: About 27 or 28. 

BALLAINE: And the local association, in most cases, is 
owned by the depositors and the borrowers? 

[{[azEN: Yes, and that is the reason that they call the earn- 
ings from a savings and loan association dividends as dis- 
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tinguished from interest. Actually we pay all of our earn- 
ings, other than expenses and what we have to set aside in 
reserve, to our members as dividends. 

Ropert: Correct me if | am wrong: but I understand 
that, generally speaking, savings and loan associations 
pay a higher rate than could be otherwise obtained on a 
savings account. 

Hazen: Well, of course, Mr. Robert, if they did not pay 
a little higher rate, a saver would hardly leave a com- 
mercial bank where he does his commercial banking and 
walk down the street to save his money in a savings and 
loan association. We have to have a little better attraction 
for the public. 

Rosert: I can see that, but [ am wondering, in my own 
mind, how can you afford to do that? 

HazeEN: You have to remember that savings and loan 
associations are specialists. They do not do anything but 
finance. homes. Their operation is. therefore, much more 
economical than a department store of finance like a com- 
mercial bank. And, then too, savings and loan associations 
have a unique system of putting 80 per cent of their money 
into home mortgages, which are repayable monthly. This 
provides a constant turnover of funds which gives them 
liquidity, and they also have the Home Loan Bank from 
which they can borrow. Their loans on homes provide 
them better earnings than if they had to put 40 or 50 per 
cent of their assets into low-interest government bonds. 

Ropert: That answers the question very nicely from the 
standpoint of why people deposit their money in a savings 
and loan association. Now I am going to ask you the other 
side, why do people borrow from the savings and loan 
association ? 

Hazen: The savings and loan association is a specialist in 
home loans. It is a local institution and is close to the bor- 
rower. A great many people go to savings and loan asso- 
ciations because their mortgage is going to be held by the 
association until it matures and the borrower is in closer 
touch with the lender, which he sometimes likes better than 
to have his mortgage sold to a distant lender and have an 
extension of time or other special considerations deter- 
mined by charts and graphs rather than a personal under- 
standing of his affairs. 

Rosert: Would you say, then, that the borrower might 
feel that he would get more sympathetic attention? 

Hazen: Yes. I think he does. I think it is a natural rela- 
tionship. 

Rosert: He is dealing with someone in his own home 
town who knows him and knows about him. 

Hazen: I think that is true. 

BaLLaine: Mr. Adams, you are president of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of San Francisco. At the beginning 
of our discussion, we said something about the eleven re- 
gional institutions, of which yours is one; I think it would 
be interesting to probe a little deeper into their relation to 
the savings and loan picture. Suppose I operated the Ore- 
gon Savings and Loan Association in Astoria, how would 
your bank serve us? 

ApAMs: We could serve you in two specific ways, the 
first being to make loans to you or to discount your mort- 
gages so that you might have a greater amount of cash to 
meet the needs of your community. The prime objective 
of a savings and loan association is to provide economical 
home financing for the members of the community. These 
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loans we call loans for expansion and are for meeting cur- 
rent demands. Half of the credit of a member association is 
available to him for that purpose. The other half of his 
credit is retained for the specific purpose of meeting with- 
drawal demands by the savers of that institution. That is 
one way we could serve vou. Second. if the reverse were 
true and you had more money available in your institution 
than you had demand for in your community. you could de- 
posit it with the Federal Home Loan Bank and we would 
pay a reasonable interest so that your money could be kept 
working, yet be readily available to you to meet your mort- 
gage demand. 

BALLAINE: Would | have to keep a certain amount of 
money on deposit at all times? 

Avams: No. no deposits are required for membership. 

BALLAINE: There is no reserve such as commercial banks 
are required to keep at Federal Reserve Banks? 

ApaMs: That is right. Although savings and loan asso- 
ciations are required to keep a portion of their savings ac- 
counts in liquid assets. there is no requirement that such 
liquid assets be in the form of a cash deposit in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank. 

Rosert: Do you mean to say, Mr. Adams, that. if this 
Astoria association had money which it was not able to 
loan out right at the time. it could deposit the money with 
your institution and thereby maintain earning capacity on 
this money and not let it lie idle? 

Apams: That is right. 

Hazen: Dr. Ballaine, may I ask Mr. Adams a question 
which I think would be interesting? Mr. Adams, you said 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank may make loans to a 
savings and loan association for expansion purposes 
against its mortgages and that it could lend, under its rules. 
as much as 50 per cent of the credit line for that purpose. 
Now, is it common practice for savings and loan associa- 
tions to use that credit in large amounts over a long period 
of time, or is its principal function to try to fill in the 
peaks and valleys of the flow of savings? 

Apams: Ben, | think you expressed it very well. It is defi- 
nitely the practice of savings and loan associations to use 
the facilities of the Federal Home Loan Banks to meet the 
peaks and fill in the valleys. Our money is not a substitute 
for the attraction of savings from the public. 

Hazen: That raises another question that ties in with 
the one Mr. Robert asked you. Doesn’t a savings and loan 
association find it possible. then, by filling in those peaks 
and valleys, to keep its capital wc king to a little better ad- 
vantage than if there were no Federal Home Loan Bank 
system available? 

Apams: Oh ves, definitely so. 

BALLAINE: Then, if | were running this Oregon Savings 
and Loan Association in Astoria and | had surplus funds, 
I could give them to you and you might. in effect. lend 
them out in Sacramento or Redding or Klamath Falls or 
some place else? 

Apams: That is true. within the limits of sound banking 
practice. It is a method by which funds can be transferred 
to communities where there is a scarcity of mortgage 
money. That aids the savings and loan obligation of meet- 
ing public demand for economical home financing. 

Roverr: Mr. Adams, vou have given me a better idea 
now of what you meant when you said that the savings and 
loan picture has a new look. 
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ApAMs: The provision for liquidity for the savings and 
loan associations, as has been previously pointed out, just 
did not exist prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. 

RoBerT: And it makes the whole operation of all these 
associations much more efficient than it was formerly and 
gives them a better opportunity to be of service in their 
own communities? 

ApvAMSs: Yes, very definitely. 

BALLAINE: Is your service available to all savings and 
loan associations ? 

ApDAMS: Just to those that have qualified for member- 
ship. Qualification standards are confined pretty generall) 
to methods of operation to insure that they provide eco- 
nomical home financing services to their community. 

BALLAINE: The services of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
are available to both state and Federally chartered asso- 
ciations ? 

Apams: Yes, the identical service is available to both. 

BaLLAINe: If the Federal Home Loan Bank does not have 
enough surplus money that has been deposited with asso- 
ciations, it can borrow on its own debentures? 

Apams: That is right. | might add that a very satisfac- 
tory market has been developed in the sale of these deben- 
tures, which are the joint and several obligations of the 
bank system, through the use of a single fiscal agent. It even 
works to a point where money can be shifted through inter- 
bank deposits from one section of the country to another. 
I think that it is probably fair to say that in our district 
on the West Coast, where the demand has been the greatest. 
we have used considerable eastern money through other 
regional banks depositing with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Hazen: May I get in here with another little technical 
point that is of interest? It is common to speak of persons 
who place money with savings and loan associations as de- 
positors. Now, technically speaking, the saver in most 
savings and loan associations is not a depositor; he is a 
member and has a savings account. There is a lot of dis- 
cussion about which is better, a depositor relationship or a 
member relationship. but | am not going into that. Tech- 
nically a depositor is a creditor and a member is an owner. 
You can take your choice of which you would rather be, a 
creditor or an owner. 

BALLAINE: Let us turn now to savings and loan insur- 
ance. Mir. Adams. | understand that you not only are the 
president of the Federal Home Loan Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, but that you are the regional agent of the insurance 
corporation as well. Just what is this insurance agency? 

ADAMs: It is a government corporation (technically an 
instrumentality of the United States government) which 
suarantees the accounts of each saver in an insured in- 
stitution up to 510,000; the savings and loan association 
pays a premium annually for that protection. In case of 
losses that require a savings and loan to close its doors. the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation comes 
in and pays each shareholder off up to $10,000, 

Ropert: Mr. Adams. then this insurance is to protect 
the person who invests his funds as a member of a savings 
and loan association against incurring any Joss if the asso- 
ciation should not be able to repay his investment? 

Apams: That is correct. 


BaLLaine: This corporation is entirely separate and 
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distinct from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ? 

ADAMS: Yes, it is a separate but similar corporation for 
all intents and purposes. 

Hazen: Dr. Ballaine, may I throw a “real hot one” at 
Mr. Adams? J know that he is not expecting this, but ] 
want to ask him a question that is so often asked about in- 
surance. If every savings and loan association carries 
insurance, Mr. Adams, or if most of them do, and some 
pay high dividends and some pay low dividends, why 
should anybody put his money into an association that 
does not pay the very highest dividend? 

ApaMs: Qh, I think there are many other things be- 
sides a dividend, Ben. Convenience is a big factor in sav- 
ings, and I think a lot of folks would accept a little smaller 
dividend and have their money in a very convenient place 
where they can stop in and either add to it or withdraw 
from it. These are local institutions. | think there is reason 
to put your money in your local institutions rather than 
to ship it out of town. You are certainly a lot closer to the 
operations of the local institution. Money put in the local 
savings and loan stays in town, does an excellent job in 
financing new construction, which in turn puts labor and 
material to work in your own community. I think a dollar 
in the savings and loan association far exceeds any other 
dollar invested in your community for the good of the 
community itself. Merchants profit from new construction, 
also realtors and builders: they all share the dollar de- 
posited in a savings and loan association, or invested, or 
saved in a local institution. 

BALLAINE: Accounts in excess of $10,000 are only 
partly covered, are they not? 

ApaMs: That may be. But in the very last case when 
the insurance corporation made the accounts good, it 
bought the entire assets and those that had over $10,000 
received all their money. There is no guarantee, of course, 
over $10,000, but in actual practice it quite often works 
that they get full coverage, as a matter of expediting the 
liquidation of the institution. 

BaLLAINE: Turning from these present operational as- 
pects—we have you two gentlemen from the firing line 
here, maybe we could ask you a little about the future of 
the savings and loan business. Mr. Hazen, do you have a 
few words to say about that? 

Hazen: I| think that the future of the savings and loan 
business is so great that the time will come when the people 
won't even ask about the amount of that insurance. I 
think that the safety inheren’ in the savings and loan busi- 
ness is getting to be so well-recognized that businessmen, 
business houses, and others will compel savings and loan 
associations to handle twice and three times as much 
money as they now do and that the bulk of home financing, 
not 40 per cent, but 60 to 75 per cent, will eventually be 
handled by the savings and loan associations. 

BALLAINE: With the great number of new homes that 
are being built for our increasing population, there will 
certainly be an increasing demand for the savings that are 
accumulated in the savings and loan associations. 

Hazen: Well. Dr. Ballaine. there are tremendous sums 
of money that have not yet reached the savings and loan 
associations which belong there—for instance, many of the 
retirement funds, especially the retirement funds for those 
who gained their livelihood from the housing business, the 
lumber industry. and labor unions, ete. These organiza- 
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tions are going to be using savings and loan more and 
more because the associations finance their prosperity. 

Rosert: | am greatly impressed by a couple of features 
of the savings and loan association which would seem to 
me to almost guarantee their continued growth. Number 
one is that they are specialists in the field of home loans. 
Number two is that money invested in a savings and loan 
association works in the community for the community. 

Hazen: And the peculiar feature of it is that it is always 
worth par. Now, the same money that might go into 
bonds, or some other type of investment is subject to 
market fluctuations, sometimes would rather go into an 
investment that does not fluctuate—and that is the great 
field for savings and loan associations. 

BaLualneE: I think another point that we could make here 
is the fact that the managers of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations have become much more aggressive in their selling 
techniques in recent years. That has become an important 
aspect in the growth of savings and loan associations. 

Ropert: Have they been hiding their light under a 
bushel ? 

HAzeEN: Savings and loan associations have had to learn 
to sell their product because they could hardly expect a 
banker to sell it for them. 

BaLLaINE: Although we have not covered all the many 
facets of the savings and loan business. I think we have 
touched on the more important aspects. We will have to 
call a close to this discussion. 





What Is the Effect of a New 
Payroll in a Community?" 


From time to time we receive letters asking this ques- 
tion: “A new firm is moving to our city. It will have an 
annual payroll of $1 million. How much can we expect our 
retail sales to increase as a result?” 

It is impossible to give an accurate answer to questions 
like this. It depends upon such factors as the type of firm. 
size of the city, wage scale of the new firm, etc. In most 
cases, however, a rough guess yields an answer consider- 
ably lower than the person writing the letter anticipated. 
This is because there is a tendency to think in terms like 
this: “The average dollar spent by a worker is spent again 
Ly the person who receives it. This cycle repeats itself 
over and over, so that the average payroll dollar probaly 
results in 10 or 12 dollars total spending in a year’s time.” 

This may be true for the nation as a whole, but it is not 
true jor a given city, because it ignores a number of “leak- 
ages” from the local income stream. To answer the ques- 
tion for a given city, we must first answer these questions: 

(1) How much of the payroll goes to Federal and state 
governments in the form of taxes? This figure must in- 
clude all of the “hidden” excise taxes which are collected. 
as well as social-security contributions. It will differ from 
plant to plant, since income taxes will take a bigger bite 
out of the pay checks of a higher-paid, skilled worker than 
irom a lower-paid unskilled laborer. For the nation as a 
whole, Federal and state taxes on individuals (plus social 
security) absorb about 13 per cent of all personal income. 


* Reprinted by permission from Apr. 15, 1955 Economic Lette: 
of the First National Bank in Dallas, Texas. 
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Here we see a difference between the nation and the city. 
From the national viewpoint, these taxes are taken from 
citizens and then given back to citizens through govern- 
ment spending, but from the viewpoint of a given city 
these taxes must be treated as “lost.” 


(2) How much of the payroll is saved? At present. 
Americans are saving about 7 per cent of their incomes. 
but this differs among cities and income levels. Again. the 
highly paid workers tend to save a greater percentage. 


(3) How much is spent outside the city—on vacations, 
mail-order purchases, etc.? Again this varies from city to 
city, but the amount is usually greater than one thinks. 

(4) Where do local retailers and wholesalers obtain 
their inventories? If retailers buy from wholesalers in 
other cities, then the only part of the retail-sales dollar 
which would remain “at home” would be the retailer’s 
mark-up. This is usually true of small towns. Even in large 
cities, the wholesaler or jobber usually obtains his inven- 
tories from another city, so that a large part of the retail 
sales dollar still “leaves town.” 

(5) How much is spent for “goods” and how much for 
“services ? A larger part of expenditures for services 
(haircuts, etc.) will remain at home than of expenditures 
fer goods. About one-third of all consumer expenditures 
are for services, but again there is considerable variation 
among cities. Even as stable an expenditure as that for 
medical care varied from 3.9 to 6.2 per cent of all expendi- 
tures in a recent survey of large cities. 


These are some of the questions which would have to be 
answered to make an accurate estimate of the effect of a 
new payroll. Even then, a large number of questions would 
remain unanswered. For example, what happens to the 
savings of the workers? If they go into Federal govern- 
ment bonds the effect on the city will not be the same as if 
they are placed in local banks. 


With these qualifications in mind, we might make a 
rough estimate about the effect of a $1 million payroll on 
a hypothetcal city. About $150,000 would go into taxes, 
social security, and savings, leaving $850,000 to be spent. 
Of this, perhaps $50,000 would be spent in other places. Of 
the $800,000 spent at home, possibly $400,000 would re- 
main in the hands of local citizens. If this $400,000 followed 
the same path as the original $1 million payroll, then only 
$160,000 of it would be left to be spent for the third time. 
In this hypothetical example, after many cycles of spend- 
ing, the original $1 millic 1 payr-ll would cause total con- 
sumer expenditures in the city to increase by 51,335,000. 

This, of course, is only the roughest kind of guesswork, 
but it fits in fairly well with a study of Denton County, 
Texas, made recently by the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Texas. In this study, it was estimated 
that 100 manufacturing workers in Denton support the 
employment of 156 other people in retailing and service 
industries. In our hypothetical example, LOO manufactur- 
ing workers would support 133 other workers, assuming 
that all workers had the same average income. Of course, 
manufacturing workers usually earn more than retail em- 
ployees, so our hypothetical example may be even closer 
to the Denton experience. 

At any rate, the only safe conclusion is that the effects 
of a new payroll would vary widely among cities, and 
that they would not be as great as many people think. 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


e Dr. Charles F. Ziebarth, associate professor of busi- 
ness administration, is a member of the Governor’s 
Emergency Transoortation Committee, which is dealing 
with the freight-car shortage in Oregon. He and Pro- 
fessor O. K. Burrell are also members of a task force of 
the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Washington which is studying costs of elevating wheat. 


e A new text, Fundamental Accounting Principles by 
W. W. Pyle, assistant professor of business administra- 
tion, has already gone into its second printing. 


e Arno L. Pieterson, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, has received his Certified Public Account- 
ant’s certificate. 


e Dr. Wesley C. Ballaine, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research, attended the annual conference of 
the Associated University Bureaus of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research held in Washington, D.C. on October 
26-28. 


e Alfred L. Lomax, professor of business administra- 
tion, was a member of a transportation panel at the 
Pacific Northwest Trade Association meeting in Seattle 
October 31 and November 1. 


e New appointments to the faculty include: Dr. Mark 
R. Greene, associate professor of business administra- 
tion, has returned after an absence of four years; while 
he was away he received his Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
State University; he has been on the faculty of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis and has served as executive 
secretary of the Association of American Collegiate 
Schools of Business. Ronald E. Babcock, assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration, was a member of the 
Eugene accounting firm of Percy W. Brown and Co. be- 
fore becoming a member of the faculty of the School of 
Business Administration. Irving Kovarsky, assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration, taught at the Univer- 
sity of lowa for the last few years. Lowell E. Watkins, 
assistant professor of business administration, taught 
at the University of Southern California before coming 
to the University of Oregon. 














CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showtng com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1954 1955 


Liabilities Number Liabilities 
$ 249,000 8 $ 1607000 
986,000 2 76,000 
1,332,000 8 157,000 
168,000 13 259.000 
652,000 14 368,000 
aa 316,000 ll 310,000 
eae 12 , 392,000 6 236,000 
Aug....... ; 3 25,000 9 257,000 
113,000 7 1,009,000 
Oct... meas 405,000 
See ' 38,000 
Dec. 245,000 


Number 


a tacit). 
Re 
Sees wee 
0 ee 8 
May... Sea 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Sep- 
tember 1955 there were 1,111 real-estate sales amounting to S11.- 
476.931 in Multnomah County. Of these, 709 involved residences, 
the sales price of which was $7,621,601; 329 were vacant properties, 
$1,761,877; and 73 were business properties, $2,093,456. Additional 
figures are: 

Sept. 1955 


},)11 
. $11,476,951 


Aug. 1955 
1,260 
$13,102,731 
},150 1,337 1,116 
$10,731,918 £13,920,091 $10,319,200 
3 3 vy 

$3,328 $17,366 $76,531 
$10,750 $9.99] 9,507 


o 


Sept. 1954 
1,091 
$8,976.569 


Number of sales 

Value of sales 

Number of mortgages 

Amount loaned 

Number of sheriff's deeds 
Amount of sheriff's deeds 
Average residential sales price 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Lumber production in the Douglas-fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest continues to run ahead of last year (although 
slightly behind 1953). The increase in inventory and the decline in 
unfilled orders which took place between August and September 
were factors in the weakness in lumber prices. The most recent fig- 
ures prepared by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association follow 
(all figures in thousands of feet, board measure) : 

Sept. 1955 


Aug. 1955 Sept. 1954 


Average weekly production 
Average weckly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


188.054 
152.324 
679,600 
918.886 


187.621 
158.659 
766,700 
B18.777 


176.713 
155.502 
444,692 


ROB 236 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail-sales indicator for 


ago. More detailed information supplied by the Oregon State Un- 


employment Compensation Commission follows: 


Lumber and wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 
Total manufacturing 
Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 


Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


Sept. 1955 
90.500 
23,300 
41,500 


. 158,300 
28,100 
82.600 
72,900 

153.400 

337 ,300 

$95,600 


Mug. 1955 


92.1400 
22 506 
14,200 
159,100 
29,800 
81.600 
70,300 
153,100 
334.800 
193,900 


Sept. 1954 
85.200 
26.700 
42.800 

155,300 
26,100 


80.300 
72.100 
149,300 
327 B00 
483.100 


Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, which are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The per- 
centage changes in dollar sales volume for periods ending October 
8, 1955, as compared to the same 1954 periods, for Portland and 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 


other Pacific Coast cities are shown below: 


u eek Ending f our u ve I ‘ 
Oct. 8 Ending Oct. 8 
Portland aiid es + +4 
Los Angeles + 
San 
SUED sitetetaiininnnnntinins - . +! 4 
United States vies . 4 4 


sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities: sales, office. and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of August 1955. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


Calendar Year 
to Oct. 8 
+-5 
+ 
+4 
+6 
47 


Francisco-Oakland : + 


1954 
78.0 
79.1 
82.8 
86.8 
90.4 


9? » 
-~- 


1955 
84.9 
85.0 
84.4 
85.3 
92.7 
102.1 


~! 
=~ 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers in Ore- 
gon increased 0.3 per cent (1,700) between mid-August and mid- 
September 1955. The largest gains were in contract construction 
(1,400), retail trade (1,000), and state and local government 
(2,600). The only sizable decrease was in logging and sawmills 
(1,600). The total for September 1955 is 12,500 above that of a year 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


SRSSBSS 
=~ oe = in i ts 


(Continued on page 5) 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity. although their value for this purpose may be impaired by tha inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 150 banks and branches monthly. 

Number of 

Banks 
Reporting 


Sept. 1955 
Compared with 
Aug.1955 Sept. 1954 
+144 
+15.3 
+-12.6 
+20.4 
+14.7 


Marketing Districts Debits 
Sept. 1955 
$1 569,906,419 
96 1,919,890 
126,319,077 
163,957 310 
26,582,233 
52,186,497 
71,395,619 
30 970,395 
29,136,316 
25,002,406 
34,923,473 
25,624,219 


18,888,984 


Debits 
Aug. 1955 

$1,598,361.613 
1,000,023 025 
128,437.106 
162,979,288 
25,152,916 
50,370,499 
71,268,895 
32,795,406 
33,357,651 
24,817,399 
28,015,219 
23,064,854 
18,082,322 


Debits 
Sept. 1954 


$1.371.888,167 
836.816,266 
112.158.0142 
136,159,924 
23,177,530 
49.655.873 + 5.1 
59,693,070 D. +-19.6 
30,213,295 5. + 2.5 
28,681,777 + 1.6 
20,952,313 +19.3 
33 ,067 082 + 5.6 
23,309,244 +- 9.9 
17,973,751 + 4,5 +- 5.1 


SEE PRE Taare rene 

Portland (Portland, Hill<boro, Oregon City, ete.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem. McMinnville, ete.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ete.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos, Curry counties an . 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 
Pendleton area fadiaten oe ae 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) —~ 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


wun oO GQ = ¢ 


a 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting th se 
fur the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction The data have been collected by the Bureau of 3us’ 
Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Sept. 1955 


data to allow 
ess KReseerch. 


New Non- 
residential 
Sept. 1955 
32.000 s 


New 
Residential 
Sept. 1955 
Albany ; Pe ErCen ere ita $ 


Totals 
Sept. 1955 
51.500 § 10.700 $ 91,200 § 


Totals 
Aug. 1955 


64.800 


Totals 
Se pt. 1954 


700 


Astoria 
Baker__. 
Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
Medford 
Milton-Freewater 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles 


21 other communities 


Totals 


6 


s 
. 


4. 


114,793 
72.350 
26,000 
10.000 
116.500 
625.265 
125.065 
21.000 
147,000 
126, 100 


32 000 
18.500 


107.925 


113.500 
26%,750 
53,300 
63.888 
$286,750 


257.96 


850 


11,900 
125.963 
3.500 
17.525 
109.950 
375 

97 200 
62.165 
32 000 
185.375 
213,400 


190,510 


1.700 


25.610 


267 950 
244.918 


€3.552 ool 


81,103 
2,050 
13,500 
36,250 
12.579 
18,129 
28.270 
1.790 
54.250 
25.390 
1.390 
8.910 
7.020 

1, 199,905 
21.225 
89. 561 
13.475 
2.500 
115,421 


$2,131,118 


96.746 
74,400 
51,400 
72.213 
162.579 
590,919 
263,285 
23,165 
228.150 
214.255 
36.390 
276.285 
333,920 
741850 
136,425 
BAL 
66.075 
354,138 
O59.089 


886.921.7995 


26.356 
49.857 
83.078 
112.655 
121.220 
138.249 
16.240 
96 BBO 
110.160 
334,294 
97,150 
26.581 
173,221 
6.993.740 
92 660 
176.986 
133.6605 
103.142 
781.714 


Shu 328.651 


58 BUG 
B50 
.700 
B05 
160 
£930 


$11 .02% 
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